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SWEET TALE OF 



MY RIPE 


Link between two famous paintings 

The other clay a charming old lady of 83 visited the Royal 
Academy and was warmly greeted by the President, Sir 
Charles Wheeler . She was the Signora de Paula Ossorio, 
and the story behind her visit is as delightful as any in the 
history of painting . Before her marriage Signora Ossorio 
was Edie Ramage, and as a girl of four she sat as the 
model for the famous picture, Cherry Ripe, by Sir John 
Millais . This beautiful study of childhood is in the collec¬ 
tion of the late Sir Joseph Robinson, which is now being 
exhibited in the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy 
prior to going to the National Gallery of South Africa, 

HE Life and Letters of Sir which was painted by Sir Joshua 
John Millais, written by his Reynolds nearly a century earlier, 
son John Guillc Millais, relates “Then, as now, The Mob Cap 
that Edic Ramage uscd ; to come was a famous picture—in 1859 the 
to the studio with her mother, Earl of Dudley gave a thousand 
who was somewhat shy and ner- guineas for it, and 26 years later 
vous; and that it often amused it was bought for £20,000. So 
Sir John to see how completely when little Edie Ramage appeared 
the little girl did the honours, and in a mob cap she took the assem- 
tried to put her parent at her case, bly by storm, and was promptly 
bringing her a chair, 
and occasionally 
answering for her 
when spoken to. 

Now let us con¬ 
tinue the story as it 
was told, 30 years 
ago, in • Arthur Mee’s 
My Magazine: 

“In 1879 a fancy- 
dress ball was given 
in London, and a cer¬ 
tain little lady, Miss 
Edie Ramage, thought 
she could not do 
better than dress her¬ 
self up as The Mob 
Cap—a name given 
to the beautiful por¬ 
trait of three-year- 
old Penelope Boothby 

Cherry Ripe; by Sir 
John Millais; and, 
below, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’ picture of 
Penelope Boothby 


called the Belle of 
the Ball. It seemed 
a pity that the little 
lady should not have 
her portrait painted, 
too, and Sir John 
Millais was asked to 
undertake the com¬ 
mission for a fee of a 
thousand guineas. 

“Millais was then 
at the 4 height of his 
power, having passed 
through many stages 
to the masterly style 
of his later years. All 
his life he had been 
a sympathetic painter 
of child life, and it is 
obvious that he found 
great pleasure in 
painting little Edie’s 
portrait. 





learning to live in the jungle 


The Tropical Survival School 
run by the Royal Air Force at 
Changi, Singapore, recently com¬ 
pleted its 50th course. Nearly 
1000 men of the Commonwealth 
and South-East Asia Treaty 
Organisation forces have passed 
through the school, which is the 
only one of its kind in the world. 
Among the graduates are Service¬ 
men from the Philippines, Thai¬ 
land, and Pakistan. 

Five days of the course are 
spent in the Malayan jungle under 
the wing of instructors and in 
conditions which fliers would en¬ 
counter if they crash-landed or 
had to bale-out. Pupils are taught 
the best way to parachute into 
tall trees, then how to climb down 
safely and establish a camp. Their 
jungle kit consists of a map, com¬ 
pass, two candles, and some 


“ It is interesting to compare 
Penelope and Edie as sitters. 
Eighteenth-century Penelope was 
pretending to be a grown-up lady 
having her portrait painted; 19th- 
century Edie was just pretending 
to be three-ycar-old Penelope.” 

The finished portrait. Cherry 
Ripe, was highly popular. The 
artist’s son states in his book that 
600,000 coloured reproductions of 
it found their way to the remotest 
parts of the English-speaking 
world, winning hearts everywhere. 
Australian miners, Canadian back¬ 
woodsmen, and South African 
trekkers were among those who 
sent Millais letters of the warmest 
congratulations. 

The recent visit of Signora tie 
Paula Ossorio to the Royal 
Academy was the happiest of 
sequels to.a story that began 170 
years ago when Sir Joshua Rey¬ 
nolds painted his portrait of little 
Penelope Boothby. 


matches, with parachute material 
and nylon cord for hammocks and 
shelters. They also carry a water 
bottle and a long jungle knife 
called a machete. 

They study plant-life, jungle 
navigation, trapping and fishing, 
signalling, bamboo cutting, jungle 
cooking, and rifle firing. They are 
not only briefed on the kinds of 
animal, fish, and insect life they 
will meet in the jungle, but also 
on the customs of the Malayan 
forest dwellers. 

Then comes the real testing 
time, when the men have to put 
into practice all they have learned. 
They are taken by truck to the 
jungle, apd make a 2000 to 4000 
yard “walk-in,” hacking their way 
through vegetation with their 
machetes. 

They pitch camp just as if they 
were really lost/using their para¬ 
chute material to provide them¬ 
selves with shelter and hammocks 
for the first two days. On the 
next two days they learn to make 
more solid shelters of interlocking 
palm leaves and bamboo. The 
last two days are devoted to' find¬ 
ing their way through the jungle. 

Only one day’s ration is allowed 
to each man. During the other 
fivc.testing days he must live “off 
the country,” on the foods', he has 
\been taught the jungle provides. 

OIL IN NEW ZEALAND 

A British oil company is taking 
a shipload of drilling machinery 
from Borneo to New Zealand, to 
search for oil not far from the 
seaport of New Plymouth. 

Oil was discovered in ’ small 
quantities near New Plymouth as 
long ago as 1866, and for the past 
40 years a trickle of oil has been 
flowing from a well near the town. 


PROUD PATROL 

Senior Scouts of the 8th Wool¬ 
wich Group have formed a patrol 
which is to bear the proud name 
of Sherpa Tenzing. Senior Scout 
David Swindell, leader of the 
new patrol, wrote to Sherpa 
Tenzing at his home at Darjeeling, 
West Bengal, to ask permission to 
use his name. And the man who 
stood on the summit of Everest 
with Sir Edmund Hillary, sent 
them the following letter: 

Dear Friend,—-I was delighted 
to know that you propose to name 
your Boy Scout Senior Patrol 
after me. It is very good and 
kind of you. 

We become great by appreci¬ 
ating greatness in others. I adored 
Everest from my childhood and 
Everest made me great. 

I wish you all to become great 
in the world. 


Chinese lions at Kew 



These magnificent Chinese stone 
guardian lions have been set up 
in the Royal Botanical Gardens 
at Kew. They are similar to 
the Hons in the grounds of the 
Imperial Palace at Peking. 


© The Amalgamated Press, Ltd., 1958 
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Climbing the ladder 
of success 

By the CN Parliamentary Correspondent 

Enthusiasm is something that gets a lot of people to 
the top. “Do whatever you have to do with all your 
might ”—that is the secret of success in politics, as 
proclaimed ' by Sir Winston Churchill. It is certainly 
the secret of Patricia Hornsby-Smith, M.P., Joint 
Parliamentary Under-Secretary of State, Home Office. 


"Oatricia Hornsby-Smith takes 

politics very seriously. They 
are her life. In 1950 Mr. Harold 
Macmillan described her as prob¬ 
ably the best parliamentary candi¬ 
date in the country. “In the next 
Conservative Government,” he 
said, “I prophesy early pro¬ 
motion for her,” 

He was right. What he did not 
not know was that when she was 
a schoolgirl her parents had been 
told by a phrenologist who had 
“read her bumps” that she would 
make her mark in 
politics. 

Patricia was born 
on March 17, 1914, a 
few months before 
the First World War 
broke out. She grew 
up with sparkling 
brown eyes and a 
shock of hair the 
colour of burnished 
copper, went to Mort- 
lake council school 
and Richmond county 
school in Surrey, and 
then out into the 
workaday world as a 
shorthand-typist. 

For many years in 
those pre-war days 
she earned little more 
than £3 a week. But 
out of this she still 
managed to provide 
a seaside holiday for her mother 
and herself every year. 

In 1945, at the age of 3 b, she 
was elected a member of Barnes 
Borough Council. But it was a 
year later, at the first post-war 
conference of the Conservative 
Party at Blackpool, that people 
began to sit up and notice her. 

- The conference had reached its 
last day and the usual debates on 
home and social affairs were drag¬ 
ging on. Everybody had their 
minds on Mr. Churchill, who was 
to address a mass rally in the 
afternoon, and paid no attention 
to the unknown redhead who sat 
near the rostrum. 

BURNING ENTHUSIASM 

Her name was called—and in a 
few minutes she had taken the 
conference by storm 'with a vigor¬ 
ous, hard-hitting onslaught on 
“doodlers” in Whitehall. Her 
speech, her burning enthusiasm, at 
a time when the party was de¬ 
pressed over its defeat at the 1945 
election, made a great impression. 

Soon afterwards Cliislehurst 
(Kent) Conservatives adopted her 
as candidate. The prospect seemed 
dim, for the Labour M.P. held this 
seat by a substantial majority. But 
a new life had dawned for 
Patricia and she resolved to make 
the most of it. 

By the General Election of 
1950 she was highly esteemed 
in the Tory Party. When the 


results came in, the Tories had 
failed by a narrow margin to 
regain power. But the one bright 
spot on the horizon was “Miss 
Pat’s” personal triumph. She had 
won Chislehurst from the, Labour 
candidate by 167 votes. 

After 20 months the nation went 
to the polls again. Miss Hornsby- 
Smith made a memorable broadcast 
during the campaign. So it was 
no surprise when Mr. Macmillan’s 
forecast came true and Mr. 
Churchill appointed her Parlia- 



Miss Patricia Hornsby-Smith, M.P, 

mentary Secretary to the Ministry 
of Health. 

She was, at 37, the youngest 
woman ever appointed a junior 
Minister in a British Government. 
The post was a little “off her 
beat,” because she had always 
wanted to specialise in textile and 
trade union matters. Now it was 
to be hospitals and health. 

Before long she had mastered 
her subject, and Mr. Macmillan 
was studying her progress. 

FIRST WOMAN UNDER¬ 
SECRETARY 

When he became Prime Minister 
in January 1957, he promoted her 
to that great Department of State, 
the Home Office. She .became the 
first woman Under-Secretary there. 

: As her chief, Mr, Butler, is also 
: Leader of the Commons, she has 
achieved a position at the heart of 
affairs. . 

Today, at 44, she is full of 
.energy, still loves to dance and 
swim and wear dazzling clothes. 
Nothing is too strenuous for her 
: to tackle. 

; For instance, last June she was 
roped in at the last minute ’to' 

; crew for a former M.P. when the 
; House of Commons Yacht-Club- 
raced against .Bcmbridge : Sailing 
Club , off the Isle of Wight. ; 

“ I’m a. ’ complete greenhorn,” 
she said, “but they' told me the 
honour of- the House was at 
stake.”. 


News from Everywhere 


POLES APART 

■ The news that the U.S. sub¬ 
marine Skate had repeated, in the 
reverse direction, the feat of the 
.Nautilus in navigating beneath the 
North Pole, came the very day 
after Nautilus had ended her 
historic voyage at Portland. 

Nautilus at once sent a mes¬ 
sage of congratulation to her 
sister ship; and all of us, re¬ 
membering the-great feat of the 
intrepid American submarine 
crew, may well also recall the 
words in which their own Am¬ 
bassador to Britain welcomed 
them to Portland. 

“It is clearly appropriate that, 
after this voyage, you should first 
make port in Britain, the island 
home of such legendary Polar ex¬ 
plorers as Scott, Shackleton, Sir 
Hubert Wilkins, and, most re¬ 
cently, Sir Vivian Fuchs. This 
tradition is our common heritage. 

WONDERFUL ACHIEVEMENTS 

“And now, in this one year, 
xjur two nations have girded the 
earth with the two greatest polar 
achievements of all time: Sir 
Vivian’s overland transit of the 
Southern ice-cap and your 
creation of a new North-West 
Passage beneath the ice of the 
North Pole” 

These two wonderful achieve¬ 
ments, literally poles apart, serve 
to link two great nations of ex¬ 
plorers even more closely. 

In the meantime, another 
U.S. atomic submarine, the Sea- 
.wolf, is cruising in the South 
Atlantic and Antarctic waters and 
may beat the endurance record 
of 30 days under the surface set 
up by herself and Skate last May. 


Willing Castaways 

Three men of the Royal Navy 
recently spent a month on the tiny 
island of Puala Bcrhala, 15 miles 
off the east coast of Malaya. 

All volunteers, they were left 
for a fortnight on the island to 
take tide readings every 15 minutes 
and radio them back to their 
survey ship, H.M.S. Dampier. But 
they found life so pleasant that 
they volunteered for another two 
weeks’ duty. 


Liverpool’s Roman Catholic 
Cathedral is to have a closed- 
circuit colour television system 
.installed so that people* in the 
crypt can watch ceremonies at the 
altar. 

TOURING HOLIDAY 

Mr. Charles Gregory of Cam¬ 
borne, Cornwall, spent his holiday 
this year driving a traction engine 
from Oxfordshire to Cornwall. 

A Comet iy jet airliner has 
flown from New York to Hatfield 
in 6 hours 16 minutes, beating the 
previous best airliner crossing by 
1 hour 28 minutes. 

Army radar was used recently 
to “keep an eye ” on the position 
of swimmers in a race across 
Morecambe Bay, Lancashire. 

A windmill designed by Inigo 
Jones will come under the 
hammer next week with the 
auction of a big estate at Chester¬ 
ton, Warwickshire. 


Out and About 

jy^ANY of the reminders of 
autumn just now are quite 
pleasant, often beautiful, such as 
the flourishing Michaelmas daisies. 
There is the annual drama of the 
cornfields as the farmers cut and 
gather the harvest, and for the first 
time begin to feel some certainty 
about this season’s results; 

Misty mornings now shine with 
dew-drops as the sun climbs the 
sky, and from fields and heath you 
may see the queer glistening of* 
countless silken spider-threads 
floating in the calm air. : 

The crop of blackberries in the 
hedgerows and on the common is 
ripe and in full flavour now. The 
fields have already been cleared of 
their wheat, or barley, or oats, 
and the taller flowers, like poppies, 
cornflowers, and chicory, have dis¬ 
appeared, but you can see many 
a small plant has survived to open 
more blossoms, such as the pim¬ 
pernel, campion or speedwell. 

But if we tried to mention half 
the things to see on almost any 
walk just now, wherever could 
we stop? 

C.D.D. 
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Robot driver 



This robot driver of a scooter of 
the future was seen during a 
science-fiction exhibition on the 
hanks of the River Seine in Paris. 

A new world record for a 
delayed-opening parachute drop 
without breathing. apparatus is 
claimed for Captain Mosconi, a 
French Army officer. He re¬ 
cently jumped from a height of 
five miles above Algiers and did 
not pull his rip-cord until he was 
only 1062 feet above the ground. 
His free fall lasted 2 minutes .45 
seconds. 

A giant radio-telescope is to be 
built 200 miles west of Sydney at 
a cost of £500,000. 

The Derbyshire village of 
Sheldon has been sold by the 
Duke of Devonshire. Most of the 
houses and farms were bought by 
the tenants. 

TECHNICAL HITCH 
Fifteen minutes before a pro¬ 
gramme was due to be televised 
from a Yorkshire farm, a cow bit 
through the cable connecting the 
microphone with a camera. En¬ 
gineers repaired the damage just 
in time for the programme to 
begin. 


THEY SAY . .. 

We all get seasick - if we have 
too much surface travel. 

Lieut. S. M. Jenks , of the trans¬ 
polar submarine Nautilus 
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Feast of science at Glasgow 


A vast scientific programme for 
young people has been arranged 
for the British Association’s annual 
meeting in Glasgow from August 
27 to September 3. Some 5000 
boys and girls, mostly from West 
Scotland, arc expected to arrive 
at Glasgow University to see films 
and exhibitions, and attend demon¬ 
strations. On the Saturday, morn¬ 
ing there is to be a Brains Trust 
at which eminent scientists, will 
answer the young audience's ques¬ 
tions. 


The. chief exhibition illustrates 
work done in secondary schools 
in Chemistry,. Physics, Botany, and 



Terry Gotch, a St. John Ambu¬ 
lance cadet, of Wellingborough, 
rescued 11-year-old Peter Marriott 
from a disused clay pit; and, after 
dragging him half-conscious from 
15 feet of water, laid him on a 
mackintosh and applied artificial 
respiration. 

Terry called on three other 
boys, one to fetch Peter’s father, 
another to get sweet tea, and yet 
another to keep back the crowd. 

Peter’s father afterwards said: 
“Terry not only saved my son, but 
bad everything organised, I think 



it was terrific. Other lads there 
sa,id Peter would certainly have 
drowned if Terry hadn’t gone in 
for him.” 

Terry’s own father, Mr. R. F. 
Gotch, is cadet officer of Welling¬ 
borough HQ Ambulance Division, 
and has rescued ten people in his 
long career. ■ ^ 

“I only want nine more rescues 
to catch Dad up,” says Terry, who 
is only 14.. 


The job he wants 

Sittingbourne has at least one 
schoolboy who knows exactly what 
career he wants. Fiftccn-year-old 
Edmund Goldsmith says that as 
soon as he leaves school he is 
going to get himself' a job in a 
nursery garden. Meanwhile, he 
has started his 'own business at 
home, and in his first week made 
12s, 


LOST VILLAGE FOUND 

Archaeologists working at Sedge- 
ford, Norfolk, believe they have 
found the remains of the lost 
village of Gnattingdon, which 
was . mentioned in Domesday 
Book and which has since dis- 
i appeared. Among their discoveries 
arc a hut, fragments of pottery, 
; and a comb. 


Zoology and by school science 
societies. 

Among the fascinating talks will 
be: How We Hear and Speak, by 
Sir .Lawrence Bragg; Underwater 
Television, by Dr. H. Barnes; and 
The Electronic Brain, by Dr. A. 
D. Booth of Birkbeck College. 

A particular interest in all these 
activities of the “Junior B.A.” will 
be taken by this year’s President 
of the British Association, Sir 
Alexander Fleck, for he himself 
started science young, as a “lab. 
boy ” in this very university. And 
while he ran, fetched, and carried 
for students and professors, he 
picked up a knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject. 

So keen was he that he was able 
to gain a chemistry degree when 
he was 22, and two years later he 
had his own research laboratory. 
Today he is chairman of Imperial 
Qhemical Industries, and in his 
capacity as President of the B.A. 
welcomes a host of eager young¬ 
sters among whom may be a future 
President. Who knows? 

No scientific qualifications are 
necessary for joining the British 
Association. Adults can become 
associate members for two guineas, 
students and schoolchildren for ten 
shillings. 

Painting sets for 
C N readers 

Congratulations to these win¬ 
ners of C N Competition No. 5, 
each of whom receives a full-size 
Painting Set: Catherine Bonny, 
Snnderstcad; , Cecilia Bcrridge, 
Whitchurch; Barbara Cross, Moni- 
fieth; Christine Dyce, Crewe; 
Penelope Ellis, Grays; Anthea 
Huxtable, Kings Langley; Judith 
McCann, Bournemouth; Lynne 
Noble, Otley; Malcolm Trcwhclln, 
Blandlord; and Margaret Wills, 
Twickenham. 

Smaller sets for the next-best 
efforts go to: Jennifer Dallow, 
Leicester; Pamela Dealing, Mickle- 
over; Maureen Dodge, Yeovil; 
Stephen Mason, Leicester; Dinah 
Nichols, Kirby Muxloe; S. Row¬ 
lands, Royston; Patricia Richards, 
Rhymncy; Susan Tuck, Ciren¬ 
cester; Josephine Weston, London, 
W.7; and Susan Winter, Allestcy, 


ONE-ARMED 

DUSTMAN 

A British invention called a 
“one-armed, dustman” will be on 
view at the Atoms for Peace 
exhibition , which opens on 
September 1 at Geneva. 

Designed for the Caldcr Hall 
and Windscalc nuclear plants, it 
is a device used for removing the 
spent uranium fuel elements from 
the reactors and placing them in 
water until their radioactivity has 
dropped to a safe level. 

The arm has a wrist, elbow, and 
shoulder, and can be extended 
electrically from 12 to 19 feet. It 
is controlled from behind a thick 
wall by a set of handlebars and 
foot pedals. 


The exhibition forms part of the 
second United Nations conference 
on atomic energy. 



Susan Gwycr of Surbiton, Surrey, 
with her budgerigar which lias 
won more than a dozen prizes at 
various shows. Here Danny is 
seen perching on a rosette 
he ivon at a recent show. 
--— 

New use for village 
smithy 

Village smithies have been 
closed down all over the country, 
but one at Goodncstone, between 
Canterbury and Deal, has re¬ 
cently been converted to another 
good use.- The villagers have 
worked hard for nearly ten years 
and have turned the smithy into a 
fine village hall to replace an old 
army hut which had been their 
meeting-place since 1928.** 


FAMOUS LONDON CIHJRtll RISES AGAIN 



London’s most 
famous Congrega¬ 
tional church, the 
City Temple, has 
been reopened for 
worship after an 
interval of 17 years. 

Destroyed during an 
air raid in April 1941, 
it has been ..almost 
entirely rebuilt. All 
that remains of the 
former b u i 1 d i n g , 
which date d from 
1874, are the frontage 
on Holborn Viaduct 
and the tower. 

Our picture shows 
the beautiful east end 
of the church. 

Queen Elizabeth 
the Queen Mother is 
to 'attend a special 
service of re-dedica- 
tion on October 30. 


3 



zAUG. 1st. to OCT. 6th.z 


=HUNDREDS ofPRIZES- 



Sculptorcraft range of rubber 
or plastic moulds to your 


* choice, pour in the liquid “ 

- --- - - modelling powder, peel off the -- 

rubber mould, and paint and 
glaze. Get your mould or modelling outfit and entry form 

-- from your toy shop. Don’t forget, you can make lots of * 

__ models from one Sculptorcraft mould. The competition is _„ 

open to children between 5 and 8 years ; 9 to 12 ; 13 and 
" 16 inclusive, age being taken into consideration. Adults will * 

—— be judged on entries from plastic moulds only. Win one - 

of the wonderful prizes and have fun doing it. Go to your _ 

toy shop today. 


BUY YOUR SCULPTORCRAFT MOULD TODAY 
— FROM TOYSHOPS EVERYWHERE- 




SEAMER PRODUCTS (SCULPTORCRAFT) LTD., 23/27 EASTBOURNE ST., HULL 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 


ARCHIE ANDREWS Folk-tale from 



Archie Andrews takes over the cameraman’s job dur.'ng a break in rehearsal 


^rchir Andrews has had a 
face-lift for his first series 
on. TV, which starts, on Associ- 
atcd-Rcdiffusion on September 19. 

I asked Peter Brough why 
Archie needed facial treatment. 

“We had to soften up his face 
a bit for TV close-up,” said 
Peter. “He can look as bold as 
brass with stage footlights, but 
the T V lenses come so near that 
we decided to smooth out his 
cheeks and take out the wrinkles. 

But please don’t imagine that 
Archie himself is any different. 

He is the same chap with the 
same character, same voice.” 

Educating Archie on T V will 
have a story running through it, 
v/ith Irene Handl as the house- 

Keep your eyes on 
Invisible Man 


keeper, Dick Emery as gardener 
and odd-job man, and Freddie 
Sales as Archie’s pal who lives 
next door. The series is being 
tclefilmed and seven episodes 
have been acted already. Viewers 
will see them every fortnight for 
the next six months. 

Peter Brough also gave me 
news that Educating Archie will 
be back on the Light Programme 
in the third week of September. 
This time the tutor will be Ber¬ 
nard 1)reslaw, who was the big, 
awkward soldier in I TV’s The 
Army Game. Max Bygraves, 
Harry Secombc, and Tony Han-, 
cock, all previous tutors of 
Archie, will be in the studio on 
the first night. 


the 


Television can show us most 
people and things, but not 
the Invisible Man. Yet he will 
succeed in making his TV debut 
next month in a new ATV series 
based on the famous character 
invented by H. G. Wells, 
v The most we shall see of him 
will be. a suit of 
clothes and a ban¬ 
daged head—and 
.then only rarely. 

Most of the time he 
will be completely 
invisible,- but we shall 
still know he is 
around. Doors will 
open mysteriously, a 
cigarette will be 
puffed between invis¬ 
ible lips, a telephone 
will be raised to in¬ 
visible ears, and so 
on. ' 

“We can’t ‘give a 
name to this star be¬ 
cause he is so many 
people,” said Pro¬ 
ducer Ralph Smart. 

“There’s the man 
whose voice is heard, 
the man inside the clothes, the 
trickwork specialists and the 
property men who work so much 
of the magic.” 

Strange things have been hap¬ 


pening at Elstree film studios and 
on location. A riderless motor¬ 
cycle swept through London 
traffic, A car without a driver 
made its way through country 
lanes to London Airport. A cycle 
without a rider spun across a 
City square. 



Who is answering the telephone? It is the 
Invisible Man! 

Each story will tell of the bril¬ 
liant scientist whose experiments 
have made him invisible' and who 
is searching for the antidote to 
bring ( back his physical form. 


You wouldn’t normally link the 
great new atomic power 
station at Dounreay, in the North 
of Scotland, with a story of magic 
potions and ancient wizardry. Yet 
it is from the country around 
Dounreay that the Rev. John B. 
Logan has derived the 14th-cen¬ 
tury folk .talc Fcarchar the Leech. 
We can hear it in BBC Child¬ 
ren’s Hour this Wednesday in a 
play called A Doctor. for the 
King. 

It tells of Fcarchar from the 
Reay country driving his cattle 
to market and meeting a magician. 
While the magician guards his 
cattle, Fearchar seeks out a mys¬ 
terious white serpent. The 
magician extracts from it a mar¬ 
vellous potion which gives Fear- 
.char the medical power to heal 
the King and so win the hand 
of his daughter, the Princess. 

The Rev. John Logan is 
Minister of three churches in 
Ford, Midlothian. He is also 
organiser of the local dramatic 
society. 

Good news for 
cyclists 

Jf you ride a cycle, here is good 
news from Leonard Chase, 
who produces Studio E in BBC 
Children’s T V. He tells me that 
when the programme returns after 
the holidays at the end of next 
month he is planning to include 
a regular Cyclists’ Section. 

Experts will give hints and tips 
on getting the best out of your 
machine. There will be advice 
on safe riding, ideas for touring 
and camping, and news about 
current events including cycle 
speedway, which was featured in 
C N a fortnight ago. 

Another new Studio^ E feature 
will be a drama instruction series 
for young people who fancy a 
career on the stage, in films, radio 
and TV. 

Cameras at 
the fish docks 

There has never been a fishier 
story than the one in BBC 
Children’s TV this Wednesday 
evening, when the cameras will 
be lined up at St. Andrew’s Dock, 
Hull, Britain’s biggest fish dock. 

With Geoffrey Wheeler as 
guide, viewers will see how fish 
caught from long-distance traw¬ 
lers have to be rushed through 
at lightning speed so as to arrive 
fresh at the fishmongers all over 
the country. Nine train loads 
draw out from St. Andrew’s Dock 
every day. The total fish land¬ 
ings are more than 250,000 tons 
a year. 

Television Aids at 
the Airport 

The new Brussels airport is the 
first in Europe to televise in¬ 
formation to passengers. It has 
100 television screens giving de¬ 
tails about arrivals and departures 
of the planes of some 20 different 
airlines. 



TV GETS 
WAY 


With Eric Winstone and his the interesting people on board. 

Orchestra playing Southern Programme Controller Roy 
Rhapsody, the permanent signa- Rich’s star “capture” for the 

ture tune specially composed by studio programme is Gracie 

Richard Addinsell, Southern Tele- Fields. We shall also meet 

vision will open the new South 
of England I T V Service with an 
hour-long programme beginning at 
eight o’clock on Saturday evening. 

Networked for IT V viewers 
all over the country, this gala 
programme will include an out¬ 
side broadcast from the deck of 
the liner Caronia in Southampton 
Docks, with skyline views of the 


Berkeley Smith 

concert pianist Clive Lithgoc,. 
singer Garry Miller, Lionel Blair 
and his dancers, Alan Melville, 
French singer Line Renaud, and 
the Bournemouth Girls’ Choir. 

Southampton people can hardly 
recognise the inside of the old 
Plaza theatre near Norlham 
Bridge, now converted into the 
town and port and many of the new Southern Television Centre, 
other ships which happen to be The auditorium has been 
moored there. Back to his old divided into two studios and the 
job of commentating will be stage has been transformed into 
Berkeley Smith, who recently left dressing-rooms and offices, 
the BBC to become 1 ; outside Southern Television will net 
broadcasts chief of Southern TV. work a number.of programmes 
Berkeley Smith will be, on the each week. Soon I shall have 
Caronia, setting the scene for news of a special children’s series 
viewers and interviewing some of called Southern Heritage. 

Return to Treasure Island 

Treasure Island, generally con- the first televising, is seen as the 
sidered the best tale ever young hero Jim Hawkins, with. 
told by the master storyteller Bernard Miles as Long John 
Robert Louis Stevenson, comes Silver, Raymond Rollctt as Squire 
up again in BBC Children’s TV Trelawney, Valentine Dyall as 
on Friday. This will be a tele- Dr. Livesey, and Clive Dunn as 
recorded repeat in seven weekly the old pirate, Ben Gunn, 
episodes of Joy Harington’s pro- Most of the outdoor scenes on 
duction last autumn. Treasure Island were filmed at 

Richard Palmer, who.was 15 at Frensham Ponds, Surrey. 



Jim Hawkins (Richard Palmer) and Long John Silver (Bernard Miles) 
in a scene from Treasure Island 
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To keep our rivers clean 

Some of England’s rivers are be- scientists from various bodies, 
coming more : and more polluted From the Water Pollution Re- 
by chemicals and other waste search Laboratory at Stevenage 
poured into them from factories, will come an account of the 
by sewage, and also by rubbish chemical nature of the Thames 
thrown away by thoughtless estuarythe National Vegetable 
people. Research Station at Wellesbourne 

The fish, and the water plants will tell of the effects of pollution 
on which they depend so much, on plant life ; and ollicials of the 
are thus being reduced and in atomic energy stations at Calder- 
some parts of certain rivers like bridge and Wantage will describe 
the Mersey, life has already be- the elfcct of fission. products on 
come extinct. The problem is water animals and plants, 
serious and scientists of the In- Cut whatever facts may be de¬ 
stitute of Biology are to discuss closed to the gathering it is cer- 
it during a two-day meeting next tain that, so far as spreading 
month in the Royal Geographical rubbish is concerned, we all have 
Society’s Hall, London. a part to play in helping to keep 

The conference will listen to our rivers clean. E. H. 

happy landings at 
the Fair* of the air 

Here’s a thrilling event for all young people—the ’58 National 

Radio Show. It’s going to be Uhe greatest yet . . . packed with 
exciting demonstrations and exhibits. You’ll see the latest marvels 

of electronics . . you’ll learn the absorbing story behind the out¬ 
standing technical achievements of the past year. And the stage is 

set for you to watch your favourite radio and TV stars in action. 
Be sure to be there (and bring your friends): here are just a few of 
the fascinating displays you’ll all enjoy: 

^ A Jet Provost trainer anil the actual Auster ’plane used In the 
recent Antarctic Expedition, 

jfc A demonstration of the GPO electronic trunk-call telephone system. 

A Careers Display, including a working model of the giant Joilrell 
Bank radio telescope. 

^ The BBC Celebrity Dais—an all-day showpiece of popular radio 
and TV stars. 

j|; The ITV ‘Television Wonderland’... see the popular programmes 
• •. see the famous stars... (and see liow you look on the ITV screen). 



CARLS COURT * AUGUST 27—’SEPTEMBER 6 

11 a.m,—10p.m. admission 1/6 under 16 3/- over 16 (3/6 Saturdays) 


Rock of the 
invaders 

Along the stretch of beach near 
Beirut, where .American marines 
first landed a few weeks ago, there 
is a tall rock beside a narrow 
road. All invading armies which 
ever entered Lebanon have'passed 
along this route. 

The first of which we know was 
the army of Rameses II of Egypt, 
and he had the bright idea of 
having a record of his conquest 
inscribed on the rock, together 
with some carvings to illustrate it. 
After him came other invaders— 
Assyrians, Phoenicians, Greeks, 
Romans—and all added their in¬ 
scriptions and carvings to the rock 
face. Then came Napoleon, and 
he also left his record. In 1918 
the British and French added their 
names and the Commonwealth 
forces did likewise in 1941. 

There are altogether 19 such 
records, and now people here are 
wondering whether the American 
forces, who landed about a mile 
from the rock, will add a con¬ 
tribution to what must be one of 
the oldest war memorials in the 
world. 


From Zeppelins to 
Esparto Grass 

No. 39 Squadron R.A.F. has 
performed many duties since its 
early days in the First World War 
when it was attacking Zeppelins. 

But recently the Canberras of 
the Squadron, operating from 
Malta, had the strange task of 
photographing 4000 square miles 
of esparto grass in Tripolitania. 

The Libyan Government’s 
Forestry Department found it ip- 
possible to map the grass from the 
ground, and so 39 Squadron, well 
versed in aerial photography, 
offered to do the job. 

Esparto grass is used for rope 
and paper making, as well as for 
binding the soil in land reclama¬ 
tion schemes. 


School for 
scooter-drivers 

A three-month's “ beginners ” 
course for motor-cyclists has been 
arranged by the Royal Auto¬ 
mobile Club and a Greenwich 
motor-cycle club. The scheme 
is proving very popular, but the 
majority of learners so far have 
been women with scooters. 


TAKING CARE OF 
YOUR PETS 

9. Bantams 

By Charles Trevisick, F.Z.S. 

T have kept bantams for over 30 called Scaly Leg and is caused by 
1 years, and in,my travels—in living in dirty quarters. 


Cornwall and ^Yorkshire particu¬ 
larly—I have come upon a great 
number of people who take de¬ 
light in keeping these beautiful 
birds, and in breeding them for 
show purposes. 

Dozens of varieties exist, from 
the lovely Crested Polish Bantam, 
to the Peking Bantam, which has 
feathers on its feet, looking- 

almost like another pair of 
wings. Whatever the 
variety, they arc all 

attractive little birds, 
and they soon be¬ 
come quite tame. 

When you have 
acquired a pair of 

bantams, or a trio of 

a cock and two hens, 
you must get a small 
poultry house, some¬ 
thing like a large 
rabbit hutch, about 
four feet by three by 
three. It should have 
a door in the front 
with a wire-netting 
panel to let air and 
light through, and a 
window that can be slid up over 
this in bad weather to keep the 
birds snug and dry—draughts are 
one of the biggest causes of 
illness. 

Place a couple of small nest- 
boxes inside the house l for the 
little hens to lay their eggs in 
and hatch them. 

In the side of the house there 
should be a hole (with a slide to 
close at night) through which they 
can run to an outside wire-netting 
enclosure. This enclosure should 
be at least seven feet by three, 
and not less than three feet high. 
If you have plenty of grassland, 
the enclosure can be moved to 
fresh ground; failing this, it 
should have a thick layer of 
gravel which should be kept clean 
by raking and completely replaced 
from time to time. 

Bantams in good condition have 
bright eyes, glossy feathers, and 
a generally sprightly appearance; 
the legs should be clean without 
a trace of the crustation which is 


It is a good plan to hang up a 
cabbage on a cord for them to 
peck at, especially if they are per¬ 
manently housed and not on 
grassland; they love this and it 
keeps them healthy. In the morn¬ 
ing they should be given a good 
mash, and in the evening some 
small chicken pellets. As a change 
they should have a little wheat or 
mixed grain. It is also, essential 



Black-tailed White Japanese bantams 


to include plenty of small grit in 
a bird’s diet. Above all, do not 
forget to keep them provided with 
a bowl of clean water, placed in a 
shady corner where it will keep 
cool. 

Later on I hope to tell you 
about rearing the chicks, and to 
encourage-many of you to become 
real bantam fanciers and take to 
showing them; it’s a great hobby. 

In the .meantime, be sure to 
send any queries about your own 
pets (with a stamped, addressed 
envelope, please) to Charles 
Trevisick, Ilfracombe Zoo Park, 
North Devon. 



|||fe p|g|p: 

mSl&M WBk 'iiM 828 , 


LAUNCHING OF AN 
INDIAN SHIP 

There was a picturesque cere¬ 
mony the other day at the launch¬ 
ing of the anti-submarine frigate 
Trishul, which has been built at 
Belfast by Harland and Wollf for 
the Indian Navy. 

Mrs. Husain, wife of the 
Indian Deputy High Commis¬ 
sioner, rubbed on the fore end 
of the ship some kum kum, a 
powder used by Indian women on 
important occasions for marking 
their foreheads with the tikka, a 
small red circle. Mrs. Husain 
also hung a garland of yellow, 
red, and white flowers on the 
bows, and, instead of breaking 
the traditional bottle of cham¬ 
pagne against the vessel’s side, 
she broke a‘ coconut in a cord 
bag. 

An invocation to Varuna, the 
Hindu god of the ocean, was read 
in Sanskrit by the naval adviser 
to the High Commissioner, who 
explained that the ship’s. name 
was that of the three-pronged 
trident carried .by Varuna. 
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ALL THE FUN OF TE 


The Fancy Dress Parade is always popular 


“/^ymkijanas arc fun,” said the 

^ riding school owner. “Fun 
for the riders, fun for the ponies, 
fun for the spectators.” , 

That seems to be the chief 
reason why gymkhanas arc be¬ 
coming more and more popular - 
every year. That is why during 
the summer holidays: a’vast num¬ 
ber of boys and girls have been 
saddling their beloved ponies to 
take part in meetings all over 
the country. 

A gymkhana may be described 
as a party on ponies. Many of 
the games or races are variations 
of the ones to be seen at any 
indoor party or school sports. 
Musical' chairs, for ' instance, is 
always a favourite item. So, too, 
arc the sack race, egg and spoon 
rate, picking an apple from a 
bucket of water without using 
the hands, and the ever-popular 
fancy-dress parade. 

As in' all parties that go with 
a swing, .anyone can join in. You 
do not have to be an expert rider 
to compete and you do not need 
to own a brilliant mount to have 
a chance of winning. The stub¬ 
born but lovable little pony worth 




only a few pounds will often , 
carry his owner. to victory. / 

“In fact,” says Major Walker, 
who has stables at Wimbledon, 
Surrey, and has organised scores 
of these events, “one object of 
gymkhanas is to provide com¬ 
petition for young riders who do 
not have - expensive ponies. Show- 
class ponies are seldom- ciitercd 
in case they should receive 
a knock as their- riders scramble 
to grab the last chair or race to 
remove a ball from a post.” 

YOU NEED “ GO ” TO WIN 

The young riders certainly do 
not spare themselves. Watch 
them, for example, as they dash 
over the course and hurl them¬ 
selves through a motor tyre in an 
obstacle race. The pony may do 
three-quarters of the work, but 
it is the boy or girl with ‘go’ 
who wins the races. 

Without realising it, the 
younger riders also learn horse¬ 
manship while they arc taking 
part. Intent on winning, they are 
unaware that they are controlling 
the ponies with their legs, or do¬ 
ing things they are perhaps scaled 
of doing during lessons. 

They learn to take a tumble 
without hurting themselves, and 
they learn to lose gracefully. 
Proud parents may make excises, 
but rarely will you hear a rider 
blaming the pony for a defeat. 

Gymkhanas and show-jumping 
are competitions in which girls 
can well take * on boys of then- 
own age. In fact, up to the age 
of about 14, girls generally do 
better than boys. 

. “Our girls develop a talent .for 
riding when they arc very young,” 
says Colonel Ansell, 'chairman of 
the British Show Jumping* Asso¬ 
ciation. “They go flying over 
fences on a fat little pony and 
they stick at it longer than the 
boys, who get nervous as they 
get a bit older. But the girls 1 
They show no nerves at all.” 



A young competitor “ hoists the Fag” 


u Why doesnT *hc ride instead of jumping ? ” asks the horse 


Grandstand view for young riders awaitii 
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o Whatever the reason, the girls 
who take up riding are far more 
numerous than the boys. And 
(( ,somc of them who shine at gym¬ 
khanas when they are young-con¬ 
tinue their winning ways when 
they are grown up. . ~! 

Pat Smythe, for instance, was 
an . enthusiastic ; competitor in 
gymkhanas ; by the . time she was 
nine. Her first pony, Pixie, was 
specially trained so that .when the- 
band stopped in the ■ musical 
chairs competition she would 
immediately wheel and gallop to 
the centre of the ring. Fireworks 
was another of her ponies, who 
thoroughly enjoyed, gymkhanas—, 
and, by winning, helped to pay 
Pat’s entrance fee for the show* 
jumping events at .which she was 
later to become such 1 a star. 

, Like Pat, many young riders 
take part in show-jumping as well 
as gymkhanas, but there is little 
doubt which gives them most fun. 

HIGHLIGHT OF TIIE SEASON 

The majority of gymkhanas are 
naturally held in the country dis¬ 
tricts where plenty of ponies are 
Available, but they are becoming 
°?norc and more popular even in 
towns, and an increasing number 
bf ponies are being specially" hired 
. for. them. Many of these meet¬ 
ings are staged by the Pony Club, 
which has 25,000 - members all 
over the country, but a gymkhana 
is ah added attraction at many a 
big horse show, as well as at 
carnivals and agricultural shows. 

. The highlight of the; gymkhana 
.season is the Prince Philip Cup; 
a trophy presented 'for the Pony 
Club Mounted Games Champion¬ 
ship ' at the Horse of the Year 
Show at Harringay in October. 

Teams of four from Pony Club 
branches all over Britain .first 
compete in the regional meetings 
held during the Easter holidays! 
- The Zone finals take place in the 
, summer holidays, and the six 
Winning teams meet in the final. 

Fifteen games have been de-. 


vised for this event and the com¬ 
petitors train hard at them all at 
every opportunity, for they might 
have to take part in any eight. 

Plenty of training is certainly 
needed \ if you are to race from 
one end of the arena to the other 
carrying an egg on a racket; or 
to saddle a pony at top speed 
and dash to the winning post. 

One | race which always causes 
plenty of fun and excitement is 
the Secret Course Jumping Scurry 
in which the spectators do their 
best to help the competitors. In 
this event six numbered fences are 
placed! at odd angles round the 
arena, and until actually facing 
the jump the riders cannot see 
the . numbers. * Each fence must 
be.’taken in the correct’sequence 
—and that is where the audience 
comes in. . . . 

'It is easy to sec why the. Pony 
Club states 'that . the Mounted 
Games Championship'is held to 
“encourage the young riders to 
train their, ponies to. be ’ obedient 
and themselves to become active 
and practical horsemen . . . but 
.also for the enjoyment of the 
• spectators.” 



Over a hurdle in fine style 



sg their turn at Petcrsfield, Hampshire 


Heads down in an apple-bobbing race 


And time for a snack at Iver, Buckinghamshire 
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DOGS FOR DOLLARS 


All the world wants British 
dogs. More than 4000 of our 
dogs are exported yearly, and 
over half, of them go to the 
U.S.A., where breeders willingly 
pay anything from £500 to £1000 
—or more—for an outstanding 
specimen. 

It is a business which brings 
into this country over £1,000,000 
a year. v 

Most important of the dollar 
earners is the Miniature Poodle 
and at least one of these perky 
little chaps was sold for. more 
than £3000. 

But Cocker Spaniels and 
Pekingese are also very popular 
abroad. So are Alsatians, Boxers, 
Bulldogs, Scottish Terriers, and 


Americans first began to pay 
high prices for our dogs towards 
the end of the last century, when 
they gave very large sums for 
English Collies and St. Bernards. 
As time went on, Airedales and 
Wire-Haired Fox Terriers became 
fashionable, and it is said that 
one of the latter fetched more 
than £2000. 

For a great many years now, 
sheepdogs bred and trained in 
Britain have been exported to 
countries all over the world. The 
best types of British sheepdogs 
arc quite unrivalled for their 
hardiness, adaptability, and intel¬ 
ligence. Farmers in Australia, 
New Zealand, Canada, South 
Africa and the U.S., can testify 




is 

A proud poodle with her five-week-old puppies in kennels atUckficld, Sussex 


New way of 
making hay 

This new type of hay¬ 
making machine was 
demonstrated at Hay¬ 
wards Ileutli, Sussex, 
recently. As the hay 
is cut it emerges from 
a tube to fall to the 
ground in rows each of 
which has an inner tun¬ 
nel, thus allowing air’to 
circxilnte freely. By 
this method, hay is 
ready to hale 24 hours 
after being cut, 



STAMP NE 


NEW stamp with a portrait of 
King Olav V will be issued in 
Norway when new postal rates 
come into effect there on October 1.. 

(China's first planetarium has been 
opened at Peking and two 
stamps have been issued to mark 
the occasion. 

(Canada is to issue a new 5-cent 
stamp. commemorating the 
development of her oil industry. 
A Canadian geologist, Abraham 
Kesner of Nova Scotia, discovered 
kerosene in 1846, and James M, 
Williams dug the first com¬ 
mercially successful well at Oil 


Pembrokeshire Welsh Corgis—the 
Queen’s favourite breed. 

British-bred Collies hold a very 
good position in the export 
market. Recently one of these 
dogs has been sold 'to Russia— 
the first from this country since 
the early 1900’s. The dog’s name 
is, Skiffle and he is just over five 
months old. 

The export of dogs from this 
island began nearly 2000 years 
ago under the Roman occupation, 
when British hunting dogs were 
in demand at Rome. 


to the amazing usefulness of these 
British dogs, and will pay up to 
£200 for a good specimen. 

British-bred dogs are also in 
great demand on the Continent. 
Not long ago a young breeder 
bought a two-month-old puppy 
for 20 guineas which, six months 
later, she sold to a customer in 
Italy for £300; and this is by no 
means an isolated case. 

Many dogs from Britain be¬ 
come champions in their new 
countries. Perhaps the most re¬ 
cent example is that of a Kerry 


Blue Terrier, Reviva Shamus, 
which became a champion within 
. two weeks of arrival in the U.S.A, 
Bull Terriers have also done 
particularly well. Two of these 
dogs, both champions, went to 
America in 1957 and have since 
won Best-In-Show awards. - 
Probably chief honours, how¬ 
ever, go to a Pekinese—Cham¬ 
pion Chik T’Sun of Caversham. 
After winning two Best-In-Show 
awards in Florida, this fine dog 
has won further prizes in The 
Eastern States, and yet another 
Best-In-Show in Chicago. 


Springs, Ottawa, in 1857. The re¬ 
lease of this new stamp will coin¬ 
cide with- the World Power Con¬ 
ference (concerned with adapting 
sources of heat and power to the 
benefit of mankind) in Montreal 
from September 7 to 11, 

Jsjix European countries—Bel¬ 
gium, France, Holland, Italy, 
Luxemburg, and Western Ger¬ 
many—are to issue stamps as a 
symbol of a United Europe. 1 The 
design, common to all those 
countries, represents the letter E 
surmounted by a pigeon. The 
stamps will be issued on Septem¬ 
ber 13 and will be on sale for 
about a month. 

goviET Russia has several new 
stamps. A new 40-kopcck 
marks the 50th anniversary of .the 
death of the composer Rimsky- 
Korashov; another the 80th birth¬ 
day of a great writer, Sadriddin 
Aini. Details about the third 
sputnik appear on another 
stamp. 

J^okfolk: Island has two new 
stamps—a 7d. showing the 
residence of the First Governor; 
and an 8d. depicting a barracks 
entrance, 
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Road Safety 
is a world 
problem 

The first International Confer¬ 
ence on Road Safety is to be 
opened in Copenhagen on Septem¬ 
ber 2. 

It has .been organised by the 
World Touring and Automobile 
Organisation. This is an inter¬ 
national association formed about 
eight years ago to link up motor¬ 
ing, cycling, and touring •clubs in 
different countries, and especially 
to represent their interest in the 
United' Nations. During the last 
four years it has sponsored inter¬ 
national conferences on highway 
engineering and has studied the 
building of bridges, new roads, 
fly-overs, roundabouts, multi¬ 
storey garages, parking problems, 
road lighting, and traffic control. 

At Copenhagen delegates will 
concentrate on improving road 
safety by safe cycle training, traffic 
wardens, safety education in 
schools, better training of drivers, 
and propaganda to prevent acci¬ 
dents. 

For example, one Session will 
discuss the value of “shock” 
propaganda to startle people into 
thinking more seriously about acci¬ 
dent prevention. 


SCOTLAND’S SHOP 
WINDOW 

Scottish Week, designed to illus¬ 
trate the wide range of goods 
made in Scotland, is to be held 
from September 1 to 6. There 
will be a Fashion Festival in Edin¬ 
burgh, and oil refineries at Grange¬ 
mouth and Ardrossan will be open 
to the public on September 3. At 
Stirling and Falkirk there will be 
displays of Scottish products ac¬ 
companied by band performances, 
drama, exhibitions, and a regatta. 

Throughout Scotland National 
bodies and local committees have 
organised shows of the good things 
made in the country. 


LOUIS PASTEUR—picture-story of one of the world’s greatest life-savers (9) 



In 1884, after long and patient research, Pasteur 
successfully inoculated dogs against the terrible 
disease of rubies. The following year a llLtle boy 
named Joseph Mcistcr, who had been bitten by 
a mad dog, was brought to him. Tiic child’s 
mother-had been advised by her doctor to take 
him to the famous scientist. But Fasteur was 
not sure what effect his method would have on 
a human being. 


The child had been badly bitten, but had not Pasteur had arranged for the little boy and his More inoculations were given to Joseph to 
yet contracted rabies, which takes about six mother—who had come all the way from Alsace render him—as Pasteur hoped—immune to 
weeks or more to develop after n bite. Pasteur —to he accommodated in comfortable lodgings, the rabies germs in his system. Bat as the 
was torn with doubt as to whether he dared try There, young Joseph Meister was the first human treatment went on, the scientist became a 
on the boy the preventive treatment which had being in history to be inoculated against rabies, prey to anxiety. ** Your father had another 
proved so successful with dogs. He consulted The lad was rather scared at first, but when he ! bad night,” Madame Pasteur wrote to her 
two friends in Paris, prominent doctors, and they found that the “ operation ” involved nothing children ; “ he is dreading the last inocula- 
urged him to inoculate the child, who would more than a prick in his side from a syringe, he ! tion on the child, but there can be no drawing 
otherwise almost certainly die. was all smiles again. back! The boy continues in perfect health.” 


Will the treatment be successful in saving the child’s life? See next week’s instalment 
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Grand new story about the boys of Linbury Court 



by Anthony Buckeridge 



After being deprived of his 
office as temporary dormitory pre¬ 
fect, Jennings borrows Venables' 
roller skates during morning break . 
When the school bell rings he is 
unable to take them off, as Ven¬ 
ables has the key which is essen¬ 
tial for their removal. With 
Darbishire's help, Jennings man¬ 
ages to get one of his shoes off, 
and hurries indoors, hoping that 
Air, Wilkins has not yet arrived 
for the lesson. 

12. Last chance 

[PJarimshire squirmed with appre- 
^ hension as Jennings rattled 
his way up the stairs. “You sound 
like a bulldozer on a tin bridge,” 
he protested. “Can’t you walk on 
tiptoe, or something?” 

“Tiptoe? On roller skates? 
I’d like to see you . . 

“Well, hang on to the banisters 
and hop, then,” 

In this way Jennings reached the 
landing, and was then able to 
scoot along, propelling himself 
with his stockinged foot. 

. To his relief, he found the class¬ 
room door was open. 

Jennings’ limping entry caused a 
gasp of astonishment, but he was 
too much concerned with his 
plight to waste time answering all 
the questions that 
rained in on him 
from every corner of 
the room. Instead he 
made for Venables’ 
desk and angfily de¬ 
manded his release. 

“Hey, Venables, 
where’s the key to 
these wretched things? 

You went off and left 
me locked in.” 

“Oh, fish-hooks!” 

Venables clicked his 
ton'gue in self-re¬ 
proach. “I’m'terribly 
sorry. I’ve left it 
downstairs in the tuck- 
box room.”' 

Jennings was aghast 
at this further set¬ 
back. “You addle- 
pated clodpoll! Go 
and get it at once, then.” 

To Venables this seemed un¬ 
reasonable. “I can’t go now. I 
haven't got time,” he argued. 
“Old Wilkie will be here in a.. . .” 

“He's coming up the stairs 
now,” announced Atkinson, who 
was keeping a look-out by the 
door. 

“This is frantic!” wailed Jen¬ 
nings. “What am I going to do?” 

“Go and sit down. He won’t 
notice anything if you keep your 
feet under the desk and don't 
fidget about,” Venables advised. 

Heavy footsteps approaching the 
open door of the classroom 
warned Jennings that there was 


not a moment to be lost. Bobbing 
up and down like a marker buoy 
in a rough sea, he hopped and 
scooted across the room to his 
back-row desk by the window. 
Behind him scuttled Darbishire, 
who reached the safety of the 
adjoining desk, only to find that 
he was still clutching the other 
skate firmly attached to Jennings’ 
left shoe. Unable to think what 
to do with it, he waved the object 
distractedly in the air, and then, 
with sudden inspiration, dropped 
it in the waste-paper basket behind 
the desk. 

. At the same moment Mr. 
Wilkins marched briskly in 
through the door to begin the 
lesson. Before starting work, how¬ 
ever, he decided to deal with the 
matter which he had discussed 
with Mr. Carter after breakfast 
that morning. 

“Let me see, now; where’s Jen¬ 
nings?” he began in crisp, though 
kindly tones. 

“Here, sir,” said a voice by the. 
window. 

“Well, listen to this. I’ve had 
a word with some of the other 
masters about your conduct in the 
dormitory last night, and we have 
decided to give you one last 
chance.” 

(I 



“ What on earth have you got on your foot, 
boy! ” cried Mr. Wilkins 

’ “Thank you, sir,” said Jennings 

politely. If he sat quite still and 
kept his feet together he should 
be safe enough for the rest of the 
lesson, he told himself. 

“One last chance,” Mr. Wilkins 
repeated with emphasis. “And 
that being the case, I’m going to 
try you out as—rer—I’m going to 
create a new post of official class¬ 
room tidier. It will be up to you 
to see -that the inkwells arc filled, 
that there’s no waste paper on the 
floor, 'and that the blackboard’s 
clean and ready for use whenever 
a master comes in to take a 
lesson.” 

“Yes, sir.” . 


“And I shall expect you to carry 
out your duties in an intelligent 
and responsible fashion.” 

“I’ll try, sir,” said Jennings. He 
was pleased with his new appoint¬ 
ment. He would see to it that his 
Form master’s confidence in him 
was not misplaced. 

' “ Right!” Mr.. Wilkins 1 glanced 
at the blackboard and noticed that 
it was covered with some French 
verbs. “You can start right away, 
then. Come up and clean the 
board for me.” 

Apprehension 

Jennings stiffened. The black¬ 
board swam before his eyes and 
He clutched the lid of his desk in 
apprehension. 

“Me, sir?” he faltered. “Do it 
now, sir? Straight away this 
minute, do you mean?” 

“Of course I mean straight 
away,” Mr, Wilkins retorted. “1 
want to use it,” 

Jennings gulped and swallowed 
hard. There must be some excuse 
he could make to avoid exposing 
his feet! But for the life of him 
he was unable to think of any 
way of saving the situation. 
“Well, sir, it’s just that I didn’t 
really want to leave my desk at the 
moment, sir,” he stammered. 

Mr. Wilkins stared at the official 
classroom-tidier in amazement. 
“What on earth are you talking 
about, you silly little boy?” he 
demanded. “ Here I am giving 
you a last chance to make up for 
your stupid behaviour, and you 
sit there making absurd excuses!” 
In a burst of exasperation he 
barked out: “Don’t be ridiculous. 
Come up here at once when I tell 
you to!” 

Unusual footwear 

; Slowly Jennings rose from his 
seat and limped his way along the 
gangway between the desks to the 
open space at the front of the 
room. It was impossible how to 
conceal his oddly-shod feet. The 
rattle-clank of the skate on the 
floorboards, followed by the soft 
padding of his stockinged foot, 
announced only too clearly that 
the newly-appointed chief black¬ 
board wiper was reporting for duty 
in somewhat unusual footwear. 

The effect upon Mr, Wilkins 
was dramatic. He shot from the, 
master’s desk like a rocket from 
its launching base. 

“I—I—I . . . What—what— 
what on earth have you got on 
your foot, boy?” 

Jennings glanced down at his 
feet as though only now becoming 
aware that there was anything odd 
about them, “This, sir?” he 
queried. “Oh, well, this is just a 
—it’s only a skate, sir.” 

“Only a skateV' echoed Mr. 


Wilkins, his voice rising to a 
squeak of indignation. “ Roller¬ 
skating in the classroom in the 
middle of a geography lesson!” 

“No, not really, sir. You see, 
Venables went off with the key, 
sir, and my shoelace got a knot 
in it and . . .” 

“I—I- Corwumph! I’ve 

never in my life encountered such 
a fantastic exhibition of—of— 
of . . .” The words spluttered 
to a halt of speechless incredulity. 

Jennings, again! Jennings, as 
usual! It. Was always Jennings 
who upset the smooth running of 
boarding-school, routine in this 
irritating fashion. 

With an effort, Mr. Wilkins 
regained the power of speech. 
“And look at your other foot!” 
he stormed. “Just look at it!” 

Jennings looked at it. 

“Where’s your shoe, boy? 
Where’s your shoe?” 

The information was kindly 
supplied by Darbishire. 

“Please, sir, it’s in the waste- 
paper basket,” he said. 


9 

“Doh! This is too much.” 
Mr. Wilkins thumped the master’s 
desk in exasperation. “I choose 
you for a post of responsibility 
and you report for duty on one 
roller skate, two holes in your 
sock, and your shoe thrown away 
in the rubbish bin! . . . It’s pre¬ 
posterous! It’s ridiculous! You’re 
not fit to be in charge of a piece 
of. blotting paperV'- With mount¬ 
ing indignation Mr. Wilkins re¬ 
called a few of the recent disasters 
for which Jennings had been 
responsible; 

“Just look' at your behaviour 
this term. Flaming rubbers! Tin 
can window tapping! Bogus bur¬ 
glars! And now you come roller¬ 
skating into my class looking like 
a;—like a . . .” 

Mr. Wilkins shot a quick glance 
at Jennings to see what he did 
look like . . . And abruptly his 
tirade ceased; for the pathetic 
figure in the ridiculous’ footwear 
was looking such a picture of woe 
that Mr. Wilkins decided that he 

Continued on p;tg3 10 



the sky-high flyer 


How exciting they are! See how your Whirly-wizs 
spins right up into the sky ! Then—here’s the fun 
—see if you can catch it too! 

There’s a free Whirly-wizz ih every packet of 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies with the special hand— 
and a set of six differently coloured Whirly-wizzes 
to collect altogether. Get yours today—and get 
in first with this exciting new Kellogg’s craze» 



HURRY 

HURRY 

HURRY! 

The packets 
of Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies 
with the 
special band 
won’t last long! 
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Hidden wealth of 
Northern 


Never have there been so many 
prospecting parties searching for 
mineral wealth in Northern Aus¬ 
tralia as there arc today. 

From Cape York, the continent's 
northernmost tip, to the Kim¬ 
berley ranges 1000 miles west, 
geologists are looking for oil, 
uranium, and iron ore. Of course, 
they have all the aids modern 
science can give them—geiger 
counters, diesel trucks, bulldozers, 
and aircraft. 

These latter are mostly light 
charter planes, like the single- 
engined Auster or the helicopter. 
Already in the two years since this 
prospecting rush began in earnest, 
much aerial work has been done 
in country where no ground 
vehicles have ever been. The 
helicopters, in particular, have 
been invaluable. 

Delicate geophysical instruments 
were carried in one of these for 
the first time in Australia, on 
Cape York peninsula in 1956, and 
the initial flights were successful 
in locating vast bauxite deposits. 

The helicopter, flying with ease 
over jungle, swamps, and tidal 


estuaries which would take months 
to cover by land, carries investi¬ 
gating parties to inaccessible spots 
with all their gear, landing on 
heavily timbered ridges, in 
swamps, or even on the surface 
of rivers. 

IMPROVED POSTAL SERVICE 

A by-product of the aircraft’s 
aid to mineral search has been 
the improved postal service. 
Twenty years ago letters posted in 
Melbourne or Sydney took longer 
to reach Cape York than 
deliveries to London. 

Another great advantage that 
the aeroplane has brought to the 
people of Northern Australia is 
that today the most remote point 
can receive urgent supplies, medi¬ 
cine, and fresh food in a matter 
of hours. 

People in southern Australia arc 
beginning to realise what the 
northern part of their country has 
to offer. The barramundi, a very 
tasty fish, is just one example. 
Supplies, which are deep frozen 
on the fishing boats, are now flown 
south regularly from Darwin and 
the Gulf of Carpentaria. 


NEWS FROM TIIE ZOO 


20 DSSFF. FREES 



WITH QUALITY 
APPROVALS 
OR PRICE 1/3 

WITHOUT APPROVALS 

Applicants must send 3d. lor 
postage. (Abroad 1/- extra 
Jtftgd.) Monthly selections 
our speciality. Adult 
collectors catered for. If you 
wish you may join “THU 
CODE STAMP CLUB,” 
Sub, 1/-. You receive Badge, 
Membership Card listing fmo 
gifts. Approvals sent monthly. 
(Postal See. list. 1897.) 

We atm to please. 
Parents’ or Headmaster's 
permission required. _ 


WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Canterbury, Ltd. (Dept. 60), Canterbury, Kent, 


CHEMISTRY APPARATUS 

Send 3d. stamp for 

COMPLETE PRICE LIST 

Booklets: 
‘‘Experiments” 
1/2 

“Formulae” 

1/2 

“ Home 
Chemistry” 
(New Ed.) 2/10 
Post paid 

nf AS# (Scientific Dept. C.N.) 

DElm 60 HIGH STREET, 
Stoke Newington, London, N,I6 



SCHOOL 

FRIEND 

The picture-story paper for 
all schoolgirls , - D 

EVERY WEDNESDAY 4 


A BLOCK OF FOUR 

.. GREAT BRITAIN 
“PENNY BLACKS” 

is something VERY seldom scon and not 
likely to bo given freo when worth close 
on £10011 Hub I now offor a Superb 
Bloclt of A Id. Black imitations, so 
perfectly copied that only an expert can 
discern; which will add '‘class" to auy 
collection, and will bo aont at ouco 

ABSOLUTELY FREE! 

to all' genuine collectors requesting my 
Discount Approval selections. I also 
present purchasers witli a SPECIAL 
SURPRISE GLFT, and I operate a 
genuine profit-sharing BONUS SCHEME 
for all customers making reasonable regu¬ 
lar purchases. Please tell your parents. 
You will not regret writing to: 

G. W. THOMAS (Dept. CN/GB), 

7 Winterborne Hd., Abingdon, Berks, 
enclosing 3d. stamp for postage. 


-™"$> FREE 

to all wlio request my Quality 

DISCOUNT APPROVALS 

an interesting Turkish Stamp 
Catalogued at 

4/6 

APPROVALS contain SETS, SHORT SETS, 
SINGLES, SPECIAL OFFERS. 

Sentl for postage please , and tell 
your parents. 

DIANA KING (CN1A), 

18a Church St., Waltou-on-Thames, Surrey 


CHOOSE YOUR FREE GIFT ! 

Applicants for my Bargain Approvals may 
choose their own freo gift of a beautiful 
new set. 

1. Hungary Pigeons. 

2. Monaco Lourdes. 

3. Yugo-SIav Birds. 

State your choice, include 3d. postage and 
you will be delighted with the stamps I send. 

J. NORRIS, 17 chiltern Road, 
Dunstable, Beds. {/’lease tell your Parents.) 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


(All Different) 


100 World 2/- 

10 Greenland 2/- 

100 Austria 2/3 

100 Russia 5/G 

10 Barbados 2/• 

25 Burma 2/- 

100 Canada G/- 

10 Orange River 2/- 
25 Colombia l/« 

50 Ct. Britain 2/- 

10 Nepal 2/- 

50 ICgypt 2/G 

Orders under 5/- please add 3d. 
return postage. 

Full Price List sent Free. NO APPROVALS, 
Orders despatched per return—NO WAITING. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 

GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE, 1958 EDN., 1,597 rages, 
PRICE 21/-, Postage anywhere 1/9. 

J. A. L. FRANKS (Dept. C.N.), 

7 Allington St., Victoria, London, S.W.l 


12 Ilcnn Island 

Triangular* 2/- 
6 Yemen 

(Oat. 27/2) 5 h 
10 Hong Kong 1/3 
100 Germany 
100 Hungary 
10 Kenya 
50 U.8.A. 

100 India 
10 Iceland 
100 China 



Two of London Zoo's biggest 
inmates, the so-called “white” 
rhinos, Bebe and Ben, will have to 
be moved shortly. 

“The fence surrounding the 
rhinos’ compound needs strength¬ 
ening,” an official told me. “It 
is moderately strong, but these 
rhinos, which were quite small 
when they, first came here, are 
now fully grown, and weigh close 
on two tons each. Unfortunately, 
both animals have ,a habit of 
lying up against the fence on 
warm days. 

“A new fence with stronger 
foundations will be put in, and 
while this is being done the rhinos 
will be housed in the adjoining 
paddock. This enclosure is at 
present occupied by the yak, 
Spike, who will also have to be 
shifted to make room for them. 
Bebc and Ben are our rarest and 
most expensive animals,” the 
official added. “They are valued 
at £4000 each, We obtained them 
in 1955 from East Africa, and 
they are the first examples of 
their kind to be shown in Britain.” 

AMATEUR SNAKE-HUNTERS 

With the dearth of professional 
snake-collectors today, the Lon¬ 
don Zoo, like most other 
menageries, is having to rely more 
and more on the efforts of 
amateur hunters. There arc many 
of these now operating in various 
parts of the world, particularly 
in Africa. From one of them 
the menagerie has just received 
a collection of nine snakes. 

“The sender is Mr. C. Findlay, 
a tea-planter in Nyasaland,” said 
an official. “This is the first con¬ 
signment we have received from 
him. It.includes two boomslangs, 


both of them, babies only about a see them flitting about in the 
foot long, and a young night- bushes on the bank of the 
adder, the first of this species we Regent’s Canal.” 
have had for some years. Though Zoo keepers going of! duty the 
small, these reptiles are highly other evening saw a solitary speck 
venomous, and it says much for hovering high above the Gardens. 
Mr. Findlay’s technique that he it was soon identified as a kestrel, 
secured them without mishap. a rare visitor to Regent's. Park. 

“Also in the collection is a Then their interest became, con- 
twig snake which no doubt many cern, for they saw the hawk drop 


visitors will miss seeing, as it 
so closely resembles the twigs on 
which it climbs. It has a green 
skin and is almost as thin as a 
bootlace.” 

Blacky, the tame blackbird 


like a stone into the antelope 
paddock. 

Fearing that the raider might 
have attacked one of the 100 
free-flying homing budgerigars, 
several of the men ran to the 


which for the past nine years has spot, only to see the kestrel rise 
been living in an aviary along with a sparrow in its claws. 


with several pheasants, has been 
set free. 

“Blacky was brought in here 
by a visitor who had found him 
as a fledgling,” Headkeepcr Jack 
Ward told me. “The keepers 
hand-fed him for a time in their 
‘ kitchen * at one end of the 
pheasantry. He became so tame 
that they decided to put him in 
one of the pheasant aviaries, and 
he soon settled down there. Rc- 


“ Since then the kestrel has 


Care of pels 

The Care of Pets Exhibition which 
opened at the London Children’s £oo. 
Regent’s Park, not long ago is proving 
n great attraction to young visitors, 
There they learn from hostesses and 
charts just what is needed to keep 
their pets happy. The subject in the 
picture is the guinea-pig,, dealt with 
not long ago by Mr, Charles Trcvisick 
in one of his ON articles about pets. . 


JENNINGS, AS USUAL 

Continued from page 9 

had already said enough. The boy 
had gone very pale, his eyes were 
moist, and he was biting his 
quivering lower lip in' an effort to 
stem the flood of misery which 
seemed about to overwhelm him. 

In spite of his brusque manner 
and uncertain temper, Mr. Wilkins 
had a kind-hearted streak in his 
nature which shrank from the 
sight of a fellow human-being in 
genuine distress. And there was 
no doubt that John Christopher 
Timothy Jennings was at that 
moment suffering very acutely. 

There was a short silence. Then 
Mr. Wilkins shook his head sadly 
and said: “ You really are a silly 
little boy, Jennings.” 

The boy nodded. He could not 
trust himself to speak. 

“1 suppose that some time in 
the dim and distant future,” Mr, 
Wilkins went on, “ the clay will 
come when you learn to behave 
like a civilised member of the 
community?” 

This time a faint mumble of 
agreement accompanied the nod 
of the head. . “I hope so, sir” 

Mr. Wilkins forced a wan smile 
as he motioned the boy back to 
his seat. “That’ll be the day, 
Jennings,” he said. “That’ll be 
the day!” 

To be continual 



cently, however, we noticed that 
he was being visited by another 
blackbird, probably a female. So 
we decided to set Blacky free. 

“At first he jifst wouldn’t go. 
When we held the door open for 
him, the female came inside, and 
we had quite a job to get them 
both out. In the end, however, 
they went. But they are both 
staying near at hand. We often 


been seen on several other occa¬ 
sions,” an official said. “So 
keepers are maintaining a close 
watch on its movements. Kestrels 
usually feed on mice, but some, 
if hungry enough, will go for 
small birds, and even reptiles. 
Hence our close watch on our 
budgies, and also on the small 
snakes and lizards in the open- 
air reptiliary.” Craven Hill 


H 


JUST A FEW WORDS 


ere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by three 
answers or comments you might make; but, in each case, only one 
is correct and shows that you have understood the meaning of the 
word in italics. To answer five or six correctly is very good. 

Answers are given on page II 

Your words were derogatory. 
A—Damaging to reputation. 
B—Pleading for mercy. 

C—Idle curiosity. 

I am interested in the occult. 
A—Higher education. 

B— Improving eyesight. 

C—Magic and mystery. 


been 


1. The commander has 

superseded. 

A—Promoted. 

B—Praised for efficiency, 

C—Replaced. 

2. This is a belligerent country. 
A—Magnificent scenery. 

B—Expanding its trade. 

C—Liable to wage warj 

3. His illness was chronic. 

A—Long continued/ 

B—A sudden attack, 

C—Followed the normal 

course. 


6. You must 
inertia. 

A—Sickness. 
B—Ha tied. 

C—Laziness. 


overcome your 
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| PUZZLE PARADE ( 

BROWN STUDY ' 


ti 


LUCKY FOR THE MOORHEN 

Raster Moorhen lay panting in it was in the cast, where the big- 
the shade of the alder by the. gest town lay. 


Here are descriptions' of five 
famous people with the surname 
Brown. Can you give their com¬ 
plete names ? 

Qchoolboy famous in fiction. 

Maidservant in Little Women. 
Champion of American slaves. 
Man in holy orders who un¬ 
ravelled mysteries. 

Famous landscape gardener. 

MIXED TRIOS 

The three missing words ’each 
consist of the same three letters 
differently arranged . 

r J[hlE cup is-- June’s most cher¬ 
ished possession. She - it 

three successive years, and by 
doing so made it her-. 

CATCH THESE FISH 


SgjRS] 

■u \/m 

/%ui < 

| G/2V III 

y 

.i( ii 


The illustrations each suggest the 
name of a familiar fish. When 
you have the names, pick out the 
fish which is “odd man out.” 

PICK THESE FLOWERS 

]p lowers whose lovely, coloured 
blooms 

.Grace many a garden fair. 

One might expect to hear them 
Chiming through Kentish air. 

COMPANIONS 

Each of the words given here 
has a companion with the same 
sound but a different spelling. 
Can you write them down in five 
minutes? 

Hair, P a in, mind, pray, candid, 
mean, draft, side, lane, holy, 
ri .ng, roll. 


Crossivord puzzle * 

READING ACROSS. 1 De¬ 
grade. 5 Carry out. 7 To make 
untidy. 9 To keep back.- 10 
Idolise. 12 Illuminated. 14 Utter 
defeat. 15 Run away. 16 Rub a 
dub, dub, three men in a --. 

17 Plants—usually unwanted. 

18 Roared. 20 Simmered. 21 Out 
Size. 22 Followed. 

READING DOWN. 1 Leave. 
2 Lively. 3 Position. 4 Estimated 
Time of Arrival. 5 Refused. 
6 Alternative. 8 Ploughed the 
soil. 9 Twice as much. 11 Mis¬ 
givings. 13 Tried. 15 Supplies 
wjth food. . 17 Tiny bird. 19 
Apprehension. 20 Thus. 

Answer next week 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 

]H Y first is in apple, but not in 
pear; 

My second’s in circus, and also in 
fair; 

My third is in boxing, also in 
bout; 

My fourth is in ruffian, but not in 
lout; 

My fifth is *n harness, but not in 
rein; 

My sixth is in carriage, and also 
in train; 

My seventh's in day, but never in 
night;. . 

My whole is where readers may 
find much dcli'ght. 

NATIONAL EMBLEMS 
Re-arrange the following words 
to form the names of six national 
emblems, and then try to name 
the countries to which they 
belong. 

AGEEL STITUEL GRIPSKNOB 
PEMLA WESSDILEE 
MACKROSH 

SPORTS PUZZLE 
The letters of the words printed 
in italics can be re-arranged to 
spell the name of an obstacle used 
in Show Jumping. 

Prolonged applause greeted 
Toby. and his rider as they 
entered the ring. . Despite his age, 
the old horse looked very fit and 
made a brave effort, making only 
one slight mistake. 

CATCH QUESTION 
^yiiAT is it that, no matter how 
much it varies in length, 
always remains a foot long? 



JACKO GOES HOME BY HELICOPTER 



MAKE THE TOWNS 

First, find the answer to each 
clue. When you have done so, 
link each with the word in capitals 
to give the name of a British town. 

H°yal bird. SEA. 

Popular fruit. DO RE. 

Familiar tree. FORD. 

An evergreen. BRIDGE: 

Group of ships. WOOD. 

SrOT THE GAME 



The seaside holidays wer.e over, as. usual till too soon. Adolphus .was to 
Ily home, with the luggage; in his helicopter, and Jacko and Baby begged 
him to take them, tod. He managed to squeeze them, in, but-Bouncer, 
who .growled his regret, had to go by train, with Mother arid Father Jacko. 
Adolphus and Co. took off, circling round above the beach as they w r aved 
farewell for another year. 44 Full steam, or whatever it is, ahead, Adolphus,” 
cried Jacko, 44 let’s push on and drop in on the old homestead I.** 


}7]ach of the six puzzle pictures 
here represents a well-known 
game. 

WORD SQUARE 
JYJember of the pig family. 
Single occasion. 

Land measure. 

For cotton or dancing. 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. C To supersede is lo set aside in favour 
of another. (From Latin super, above, 
and sedere, to sit.) 

2. C Belligerent means waging war. (From 
helium , wur, and gerere , to manage or earry 
on.) 

3. A Chronic means lasting a long time. 
(From Greek chronos , time.) 

4. A Derogatory means detracting; injur¬ 
ious, especially to reputation. (From 
Latiu tlcragare , to restrict or diminish.) 

5. C Occult means magical ; supernatural. 
(Frotn Latin occuflus, hidden.) 

6., C Inertia.is sluggishness; disinclination 
to move or act. (A Latin word which 
meant unskilled and thus idle.) 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Brown study. Torn Brown ; Hannah Brown ;. 
John Brown ; . Father Brown ; Capability 
Brown. Mixed trios. Now, won, own. 

Catch these, fifth. Brill; sole; mackerel ». 
flounder; halibut; turbot. Mackerel is the 
only pnc_ which is not a flut fish* 

Pick the,*c flowers. Canterbury bells. 

Catch question. A shoe. 

Riddle-mc-rcc. Library. - J 

National emblems." Eagle—United , Slates 5 
thistle-;—Scotland ; springbok—South Africa ; • 
in a pie—^Canada ; edelweiss—Switzerland ; 
slianiro’ck—Ireland." _ . ‘ 

Sports puzzle. Five bar gate, 

Make’ the towns.- Swan-sea; Applc-dore; 
Ash-ford ; Ivy-bridge ; FlcPt-wood. . , 

Spot the game, li B-owl-s, 2. ’ Po-lo. 3. 
I’ut-t-ing. 4. G-olf. 5. . C-rick-ct. 6. 
Te ii-ii-is. ' . , 

„ . .. * - Word square, ’ 

Companions, Ilare, pane, BOAR 

mined, prey, candied, mien, O N C F 
draught, sighed, lain, wholly, A C R F 

wring, role, REEL 


brook. But the brook no longer 
splashed merrily over the pebbles; 
it had dried up. So had most of 
the ponds and streams in the 
blazing sunshine of the past weeks. 

“I must find somewhere to 
bathe and drink tonight!” he 
gasped. “If there is, anywhere 
left which is not overcrowded, like 
that pool I found when I flew 
north. Or too dangerous, because 
of otters and herons, like the 
reservoir 1 found when I flew 
south .last night.” 

To east and west lay towns, he 
knew from exploring on spring 
nights. “So it is no good trying 
there,” he thought sadly. Then 
he had an idea. 

“Tonight I will fly. to the top 
of this tree. From there I will be 
able to see for miles, for the moon 
will be full. And where there is 
water it will shine on it.” 

Well, he did so. And far away 
he saw a great shining patch. But 

LUCKY DIP 

NO BATCH TO HATCH 

TORTOISE looked down at 
her egg 

And remarked as she drew in one 
leg: 

“ You’ve a shell; so have 1; 

To admire you Til try . 

But don't ask me to hatch you, / 
beg! ” 

GARDEN FASHIONS 
Jn spring my garden always wears 
A dress of pink and white, 

And in her cherry-blossom hat 
She is a charming sight. 

For summer days her dress is gay, 
And trimmed with pretty flowers—- 
In shades of blue and green and 
red 

She greets the sunny hours. 

When autumn breezes blow again 
And leaves come tumbling clown, 
My garden then decides to wear 
A suit of gold and brown. 

But in the chilly winter-time 
My garden dons each clay 
A snug, warm coat of snowy-white 
To keen the cold away. 

DID YOU KNOW? 

^yjiEN dropped from any height 
a ball weighing a ton and 
another (of the same material) 
weighing one ounce will reach the 
ground at the same time. 

POOH WILLY 

"\Y ILL1AM Leonard, a simple soul, 
Found an empty goldfish 
bowl. 

“Fll play at space-ship (nen,” he 
said. 

And promptly put it on his head. 
He looked just like the real thing 
(The sort that flying saucers bring), 
And strutted round as proud as 
Punch, 

’Til Mother called him in for 
lunch. - 

Then, though he. tugged with 
might rind main. 

He couldn’t get it off again! 
Grannie shouted, 44, Pon my soul, 
His head’s stuck in the goldfish 
bowl!” 

She nervously began to stammer, 
“I’ll have to break it with the 
hammer.” 

Dad came running very quickly. 
(By this time Bill looked quite 
sickly.) 


44 1 will go, all the same,” he 
said determinedly. 

•His brown Wings were weary 
when he reached the roofs and 
chimney , tops, but the shining 
patch beckoned him on. At its 
very edge he dropped down. But 
directly his green toes touched the- 
shining surface he knew he had 
made a mistake. 

Not water, but acres of glass¬ 
houses had! caught and reflected 
the moonlight. His tired feet slid 
down the sloping roof of a 
tomato house, and over the edge 
he went. 

: Then, SPLASH! The coolness 
of water soaked into. his tired 
body. He had fallen into the 
tank the nurseryman kept filled 
for his daily watering. 

Then, each night while the 
drought lasted, back here Master 
Moorhen flew for a bathe and a 
drink. 

Jane Thornicroft. 



THE MISTAKE 
0n a snowy day in winter, 

I thought that I could see 
The sweetest little fairy 
Sheltering beneath a tree. 

I saw her stand and shiver 
In her dress of white and gold. 

If she stayed outside much longer 
She would surely catch a cold. 

So I ran into the garden, 

Politely to inquire 

If she’d like to come inside, 

And sit before the fire. 

Then I found I was mistaken, 

For no fairy did I see— 

But a dainty little snowdrop 
Sheltering beneath a tree! 

OTHER WORLDS 
Jn the evening Mars is low in the 
east and Saturn and Jupiter are 
in the south¬ 
west. In the 
morning Venus 
is low in the 
east and Mer¬ 
cury is in the 
east. The pic¬ 
ture shows the 
Moon as it may appear at eight 
o’clock on the evening of Friday, 
August .29. 

HOWLER 

]\/Jagnets tunnel through apples 
and other bad fruit. 

FELT SO SILLY 

He took one \o6k, then yelled. 
“Quick, Jean, 

Go in and get the ‘Vaseline’” 
“Now, Willy, do keep still a sec— 
While I just grease your little 
neck.” 

With Dad at one end. Mum at 
- t’other, 

Encouraged by Bill’s younger 
brother, 

Just outside the kitchen door, 

They used him for a tug o’ war! 
And as they pulled with all their 
strength, 

Poor William’s neck increased in 
length. 

Then, with a quite explosive plop! 
The goldfish bowl came off the 
top. 

Remember, just through being 
silly. 

What happened to our hero, Willy. 
Jf you’ve an empty bowl, or dish,. 
Well, better buy a small goldfish. 
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SOCCER STARS OF THE FUTURE 


JfiNfi members of the Bristol 
boys’ soccer team which was 
undefeated in all its 14 matches 
last season have joined the junior 
staff of Bristol City. One of the 
lads, Adrian Williams, who gained 
three schoolboy caps last season, 
lives only a few yards from the 
ground of City’s local rivals. 


boy stars to join the junior staff 
of a famous League club is 15- 
ycar-old Terry Venables, from 
Lymington School, Dagenham. A 
right-half who gives every indica¬ 
tion of becoming one of the 
game’s great players, Venables 
won high praise for his displays 
last season with the England team. 


Bristol Rovers. The Rovers, in- ' Now he has joined the staff of 



Sporting Flashbacks 


cidentally, have signed David 
Stone, the Bristol boys’ right-half, 
who played in international trials 
last season. 

Another of last season’s school- 


Games track to 
be re laid 

_^jll competitors agreed that the 
running track specially laid in 
Cardiff Arms Park for the Empire 
Games was among the finest they 
had run on. Unfortunately the 
track had to be taken up as soon 
as the Games were finished, as 
Arms Park is the home of the 
Cardiff Rugby Club, and the 
track encroached on the pitch. 

The track will not be lost to 
athletics, however, for arrange¬ 
ments have been made to re-lay it 
at nearby Maindy Stadium. The 
work of digging up the existing 
track at Maindy and re-laying the 
new one will take some three 
months to complete. The first 
athletics meeting is likely to be 
in November. 


Chelsea F.C. Manager Ted Drake 
believes in giving his young 
players experience of League 
football as soon as possible, so 
we may well see Terry appearing 
in the first team this season. 

Three members of the Swansea 
boys’ team defeated by Bristol in 
last season’s Schools Trophy have 
joined Arsenal. They are Jeff 
Watson, Roger Saunders, and Roy 
Griffiths. 



It is Just 
so years 

SINCE 

mmm.c.ti 

—UNABLE' H 
To (SAIN A PLACE 
IN THE FOOTBALL LEA6UE- 

STAKTED THEIR 
CAREER IN THE 
SOUTHERN LEAGUE 
— A QUEER PLACE 
for A Yorkshire 
clue,. 



CHARLTON AND SCOTTISH 
INTERNATIONAL FOOTBALLER 

jomn mmz 

VJENT TO SCOTLAND FOR THE 

First time when chosen 

To PLAY FOR HIS COUNTRY. 


John was born in 
south Africa , BUr 
Qualifies To wear 
The thistle because 
His Father is 
Scottish-born 
— at Yarrowford, 
Just insidethe 
Border: . 


The First 
MANTo score 
A CENTURY 
IN TEST 
CRICKET 
WAS 

CHARLES 

BANNERMAN 

— Playing 
FOR AUSTRALIA 
v. England 

■ IN IS7J 

AT I&5.BANNERMAN RETIRED HURT 
AND A COLLECTION WAS TAKEN ON HIS 
BEHALF. IT REALISED EXACTLY 165 
— ONE POUNO FOR EVERY RUN. 
(SECOND HIGHEST SCORl IN THIS INNINGS 
WAS 19 , BY T.W.GARRETT). 


Many great players have learned Ants stopped play 
the rudiments of the game through 


the Swansea Schools’ organisation, 
but it sometimes comes as a shock 
to talent spotters and scouts to 
learn that the man who coaches 
the town’s schoolboy players was 
in fact a rugby star. Team- 
manager GWynne Griffiths was a 
wing three-quarter in the Swansea 
XV which beat New Zealand in 
1935; he later played for Bristol. 

Mr. Griffiths might have done 
equally well at soccer, for during 
his University days he attracted 
the attention of several Football 
League clubs. 


“ Rain stopped play ” has been 
a common result in cricket 
matches this summer, but the 
other day at the Kentish village 
of Hothfield it was a case of 
‘‘Ants stopped play.” 

A swarm of flying ants sud¬ 
denly invaded the ground there as 
a game was in progress. Players 
fled for shelter as the ants got into 
their eyes, ears, and inside their 
shirts. 

Later, the spectators helped the 
players to light paper fires in an 
attempt to smoke out the ants. 


Cycling, swimming, rowing—in Europe 


JJritain's leading cyclists, swim¬ 
mers, and oarsmen will all be 
in action on the Continent during 
the next few days. From Satur¬ 
day until September 6 the world 
cycling championships will be 
staged at Rheims; the European 
swimming championships start at 
Budapest on Sunday; and the 
European rowing championships 
begin on Friday at Poznan, in 
Poland. 

After the brilliant performances 
of the British swimmers in the 
Empire and Commonwealth 
Games, hopes arc high for suc¬ 
cesses in the European champion¬ 
ships. Ian Black, the 17-year-old 
Scottish boy from Robert Gordon 
College, Aberdeen, was in great 

Brian Phelps, right; and below, 

Chris Davidge and Tony 
Leadley 


form at Cardiff. Next week he is, 
in three events—400 metres free¬ 
style, 200 metres butterfly, and 
the frec-style relay—and may well 
win three gold medals. 

Our girls, too, have excellent 
chances. Judy Grinham, Anita 


Lonsborough, Christine Gosden, 
arid Diane' Wilkinson—winners of 
the 4 x lip yards medley, relay 
race at the Empire Games in a 

new world record time—may also an ^ se * out j-° capUire the 
take the European title. 

. Young Brian Phelps will be 




eager to. gain his revenge on Peter 
Heatley, the Scottish diver who 
beat him in the Empire Games 
event. Brian subsequently beat 
Peter in a competition at Jersey. 

In the rowing championships at 
Poznan, Britain will be repre¬ 
sented in four events—coxed 
fours, coxless fours, double sculls, 
and the coxless pairs. Chris 
Davidge and Tony Leadley are 
strongly favoured to retain their 
pairs championship. At Henley 
earlier this summer they were 
convincing winners against strong 
teams from overseas. They did 
not row for England in the 
Empire Games; the fours and the 
double sculls all won gold medals 
at Lake Padarn. 


New record for 

new cycling record for the 
gruelling ride from Land’s 
End to John O’Groats—the End- 
to-End race—has been set up by 
a London cyclist, Reg Randall. 
He covered the 870 miles in 2 
days 1 hour 58 minutes, beating 
the previous record set up only 
three months ago by 1 hour 11 
minutes. 

Much of the ride was carried 
out in heavy rain, and Reg was 
several times soaked to the skin. 
Near Warrington, where the 
route crossed the Manchester 
Ship Canal, it looked as though 
his record attempt would be 
ended, for the swing-bridge was 
closed to admit ships. Fortunately, 
he was delayed only five minutes. 

At John O’Groats, after 23 min¬ 
utes rest, he got back on his bike 

1000 

miles record. After he had 
covered 905 miles, however, ex¬ 
haustion forced him to give up. 

Another cycling record to be 
broken recently was that for the 

Warwickshire’s 
sporting history 

exhibition of Warwickshire’s 
Sports and Pastimes is j being 
held until Sunday at the County 
Museum at Warwick. ! 

The cricket section is of par¬ 
ticular interest. It includes a ball 
used in the Gentlemen versus 
Players match of 1868, a statue 
of W. G. Grace, and the oldest 
cricket bat in existence, which has 
the handle and blade in one piece 
and is known to be more than 
200 years old. 

Rugby football is well repre¬ 
sented. There are souvenirs of 
the England and Wales versus 
Scotland and Ireland match played 
at Rugby School in 1923 to mark 
the centenary of the birth of the 
game; and there is a display of 
the various stages in the making 
of the oval ball. 

Representing yet ■ another 
“ code ” are two outsize balls used 
in the Atherstone street games 
which have been played on 
Shrove Tuesday since the reign of 
King John. 

There are numerous relics of 
polo, archery, quoits, and tip-cat 
as well as some ancient skittles. 


women’s 100 miles. Millie Robin¬ 
son, from the Isle of Man, set 
up a new time of 4 hours 32 
minutes 7 seconds. 

On the same day, incidentally, 
Miss C. Masterson of Medway 
Wheelers set up a tricycle record 
for the safne distance. Her time 
was 5 hours 17 minutes 9 seconds. 

In 1956 a little-known Swindon 
cyclist, Dennis White, became the 
first rider to cover more than 480 
miles in a National 24 hours trial. 
Yet little more was heard of him 
until this year, when he again 
entered for the National “24.” 
He not only regained the title, but 
beat his own record with a dis¬ 
tance of 484 miles 1320 yards. 

Twins on the ice 



Camilla and Guililla Victor, 
elcvcn-ycar-old twins from Stock¬ 
holm, in training on the ice rink 
at Richmond, Surrey. 


SPORTS QUIZ 

1. What is the trophy for which 
British and U.S. women golfers 
compete every other year? 

2. Willie Watson is now captain 
of Leicester G.C.C. For which 
county did he previously play? 

3. Which soccer team won the 
League Championship last season? 

4. What is the A.B.A.? 

5. What game was' first played, 
at the All-England Club at Wim¬ 
bledon? 

6. Can you name Britain’s 
“Best All-Round Cyclist” for the 
past three years? 
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